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undeniable signs of gastritis. Napoleon thereupon consents, with great reluctance, to take some lemonade with an emetic. Next day, therefore, a quarter of a grain of tartar emetic was administered in some lemonade. The patient was violently sick, and rolled on the earth in agony. What the agony must have been, when we remember the ulcers which were internally devouring him, we can scarcely conceive. Antommarchi says that the effect is too strong, but that it is a necessary remedy. Napoleon, however, absolutely refuses any further medicine of the kind. Next day he ordered his servant to bring him a glass of lemonade; but the young doctor was on the watch, and craftily inserted the same dose of his favorite remedy. Napoleon smelt something strange, and gave it to Montholon, who in ten minutes was horribly sick. The Emperor was naturally furious, called Antommarchi an assassin, and declared that he would never see him again.
For some time past the young Corsican had been weary of his confinement and his attendance on one whom he considered an imaginary invalid. He spent much of his time in Jamestown, or outside the limits, to the disgust of the orderly who was forced to accompany him. Finally, in January, 1821, he signified to Sir Thomas Reade his intention of leaving the Emperor's service and the island. On January 31, 1821, he wrote to Montholon that he desired to return to Europe, and that he felt with regret his inability to gain the Emperor's confidence. Napoleon at once gave his consent in a letter, which Montholon truly characterizes as bien dure. We quote the concluding paragraph: " During the fifteen months that you have spent on the island you have not made
27ude for the politi-
